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ITALY TO THE FRONT 


PPARENTLY the Williamstown In- 
stitute is to have at least one frank 
spokesman for Mars at each session. Last 
year it was Rear Admiral Rodgers, the 
American exponent of Brawn vs. Brains. 
This year it is Count Antonio Cippico, an 
Italian Senator and Fascist, who defends 
war as “a cruel necessity’”—and necessity 
is forever the mother of invention. 
According to Count Cippico, a nation is 
justified in taking up arms not only to de- 
fend its right to exist, but “‘to remedy the 
defects of its geographical, political or 
economic situation in the world or to make 
good its own civilization as opposed to the 
inferior civilization of other people.” Ex- 
pressing his scorn for pacifism and all 
“fanatical and utopian schemes” for uni- 
versal peace, Count Cippico asserted that 
war could never be abolished by good-will 
as long as the present economic struggle 
among the nations existed. Italy “has her 
feet firmly planted on the ground and her 
eyes fixed on realities, and will not be 
misled by anti-war or disarmament prop- 
aganda ... War has been defined as an 
element of nature, just as a cyclone, light- 
ning and earthquake. Biology is based on 
perpetual struggle; chemistry on continu- 
ous reactions; it is in vain, therefore, to 
condemn that strife or violent reaction 
which, after all, is life itself, and the very 
cause perhaps of every creative thing.” 
In a later lecture Count Cippico defines 
Fascism as a silent and determined voice 
reconciling “the will to power with the 
aspirations towards peace.” Referring to 
the question of the Mediterranean and “‘the 
iron necessity of Italy’s over-population 
program and her geographical position,” 
Count Cippico voiced a hope that a peace- 
ful solution might be found, but asserted 
that the present situation could not last. 
Count Cippico’s attitude is particularly 
significant, in view of the growing feeling 


in Europe that the next bitter clash may 
well be between Italy and France over 
the question of Italian colonies in North 
Africa—a point of view discussed with 
gravity and astonishing frankness by re- 
sponsible and which calls to 
mind the note addressed to France by the 
Italian Government, dwelling upon Italy’s 
desire for an outlet for immigration in 
North Africa. 

In the meantime, Italy has taken dras- 
tic steps to prevent hostile newspaper 
criticism of her political activities in the 
United States by formally expelling the 
representative of the Chicago Tribune on 
the ground that he has sent misleading, 
exaggerated and alarmist dispatches from 
Rome. Representatives of other im- 
portant American newspapers have asked 
for a conference with the Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs to protest against 
this treatment of Mr. Seldes as unfair and 
high-handed, and indicated their purpose 
to ask their respective newspapers to with- 
draw them from Rome if the Mussolini 
Government persisted in its action. 

C.. EE. 
Shall We, And If So, How? 
s ENATOR PEPPER, after seeing the 
.J President, has issued a statement that 
the Senate will probably vote for United 
States entrance into the World Court 
early in 1926 under a compromise reserva- 
tion stipulating that the United States: 
(1) should not be subject to the lia- 
bilities of the League; 
(2) should elect its own judge and 
have the same vote as other nations; 
and 
(3) that a definite understanding be 
outlined as to advisory opinions. 

He would also have the Court adopt a 
statute accepting these stipulations. 

Mr. Pepper is opposed to the Borah 


observers, 


Page 


plan of delaying entrance until after the 
codification of international law has been 
completed, declaring that such codifica- 
tion will take a generation. 


A naive mind (if any such remain in 
the political field) might regard such sol- 
emn pronouncements, coming three years 
after the Harding-Hughes plan was an- 
nounced and a year after both party plat- 
forms had promised adherence on the 
basis of this plan, with amazement. But 
the cynic, who in this case is the average 
citizen, brushes aside the platform pledges 
as of no importance whatever in weighing 
chances for the Court and accepts pas- 
sively a situation in which a Republican 
member of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee discusses how far the Republican 
Party may go towards fulfilling a deliber- 
ate promise to those who voted for the 
party nominees. Such an attitude binds 
all of us together in putting a premium on 
political lying. It is interesting to think 
what might happen if the advocates of the 
Court were to drop all talk of this or that 
compromise plan and hammer away on 
one idea: Do platform pledges mean any- 
thing or do they not? 

C. M. 


The Polish Evictions 


HE relations between Poland and Ger- 

many, already badly strained by the 
tariff war between the two countries, have 
become acutely hostile, due to the expul- 
sion by Poland of Germans from Upper 
Silesia. On July 24, the Polish Govern- 
ment decided upon this drastic step, 
backed by a judgment of the Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague which had con- 
firmed her right to compel immediate de- 
parture to Germany of those inhabitants 
of Upper Silesia who voted for Germany 
in the 1920 plebiscite. Warnings were is- 
sued by Poland to the Germans affected, 
but according to a special dispatch to the 
New York Times, these went unheeded on 
the advice of the German consular agents. 
On August 1, when the order went into 
effect, 15,000 or more Germans were sum- 
marily evicted. 


The resulting conditions are, of course, 
indescribable; men, women and children 
herded together like cattle with no place 
to go, no means of support and no pro- 
vision made for their reception in Ger- 
many. 


The German Nationalists are demand- 
ing that all Poles resident in Germany be 
expelled at once in retaliation. Chancellor 
Luther’s hesitation in complying with this 
demand is said to be based on (1) the lack 
of complete lists of Poles who voted for 
Poland and (2) the difficulty of enforcing 
expulsion orders once they are issued. 
Nevertheless, 3,000 or 4,000 of these Poles 
have been deported from Germany within 


Two 


the past five or six days and thousands 
more have moved over into France. The 
Polish Chargé d’Affaires at Washington 
maintains that 12,000 Poles have been 
evicted by the Berlin Government. 

The news reports of the matter are con- 
fusing. It is obvious, however, that here 
is an extremely dangerous situation and 
Warsaw’s latest move in imposing fresh 
and more severe restrictions on German 
imports will not lessen the strain. Po- 
land is within her legal rights as inter- 
preted by The Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion. So is Germany in taking her re- 
prisals. But the bitterness engendered 
cannot be measured now, nor, perhaps, 
controlled later. The discussions over the 
Security Pact with Germany have turned 
the searchlight on Germany’s eastern 
frontier as one of the most dangerous of 
the unsettled problems of the Paris Con- 
ference of 1919. It is hoped that a peace- 
ful settlement may be worked out. Po- 
land’s action will hardly help to nurse 
that hope to fruition. 


Notes 

Count Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi will 
arrive in New York on October 30 for a 
speaking tour under the auspices of the 
Foreign Policy Association. The Count 
is author of The Un-ted States of Europe, 
published first in German and later in 
French and English. with an introduction 
by Dr. Eduard Benes, Foreign Minister of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


The United States Department of State 
received on August 5 the French accept- 
ance of the two Nine-Power Treaties on 
China, negotiated in 1922. As this com- 
pletes the required number of ratifications, 
the conference on Chinese customs, pro- 
vided for under the resolution attached 
to the Treaties, will be held in Pekin on 
or before November 5. The United States 
will be represented at the conference by 
John Van A. MacMurray, the American 
Minister to China, and Silas H. Strawn. 


No announcement has been made as to 
the date of the conference on extraterri- 
toriality, although the Powers, including 
Great Britain, have indicated that they 
will appoint official representatives. 


The Seventeenth International Esper- 
anto Congress opened in Geneva, August 
3, with delegates from more than thirty 
countries. 


Europe Turns the Corner. By STANLEY 
HicH. New York: Abingdon Press, 1925. 
(With index). 

An unusually able summary of the pres- 
ent European situation. Well-written, in- 
teresting, and invaluable for those who 
want an authoritative background for 
present-day happenings in Europe. 
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